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Editorial Comment 
THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


HE recent tempo of the European war 

has left most of us astounded. We dare 

not try to predict even the next day’s 
developments abroad. Still more uncertain 
are the definite effects of the war upon 
America. But one thing is certain: Democ- 
racy is in a fight for its life—and not only 
upon the battlefields of Europe. 

Democracy in Europe has received a ter- 
rific setback—-regardless of the outcome of 
the war. Our country may well be the last 
stronghold of independent democracy; with 
our success democracy will rise or fall. Our 
war against the dictatorships has already 
begun—not a war of airplanes and tanks, but 
certainly a war of economics, a war of for- 
eign trade, and, above all, a war to prove the 
superiority of one system or the other in 
meeting the whole needs of its citizens. 

We have had occasion in the past few 
months to consider the relative merits of 
our government and that of the dictators. 
We have the right to select and criticize our 
governing officers; our legislative procedure 
and criminal prosecution are based upon 
written law; we have religious freedom, free- 
dom of speech and assembly, and our other 
civil rights. We cherish all those personal 
liberties which we as individuals have that 
citizens of dictatorships do not have; we 
appreciate living in a country where the 
individual has value as an individual and not 
just as a part of the state. 

But let us be frank about it—we admire 
the planning, the co-ordination, and the pre- 
cision of the dictatorships. We marvel at 
their ability to announce a goal, to plan its 
achievement, and then to obtain it by direct 
and effective methods. Actually, we do more 
than marvel at this ability; we are appalled 
by it. We wonder if our economic and gov- 


ernmental machine will be able to keep pace 
with that of the dictators if they decide 
that their next goal will be achievement of 
greater material benefits for their people 
instead of military conquest. In short, we 
wonder if democracy can compete with dic- 
tatorship. 

Democracy can compete with dictatorship, 
and it can prove itself superior, but not 
unless we make an immediate major effort. 
Democracy is not an end in itself—it is 
instead a means to an end. It must be more 
than just going through the motions of pop- 
ular elections—it must accomplish its ulti- 
mate objectives. Democracy must stand on 
its ability to bring personal happiness, lib- 
erty, and security to its citizens, and it will 
have to stand also on its ability to cope 
economically, and perhaps militarily, with 
the dictatorships. To attain either end, 
democracy must realize its full capacities for 
efficiency. 

Democracy may involve, as the dictators 
have often claimed, doubt, delay, and debate; 
that is what makes it democracy. But democ- 
racy is also decision. Its doubts, delays, and 
debates are advantages and not disadvantages 
if we can put our decisions into effect with 
promptness, certainty, and precision. These 
are advantages because our citizens will be 
working to carry out a decision which they 
have made for themselves instead of one 
which has been dictated to them. Call this 
advantage increased morale, better spirit, 
or what you will. It is in any case an inher- 
ent advantage of democracy which should 
permit us to obtain a greater effectiveness in 
attaining our ends than can any dictator- 
ship. But any inherent advantage will be 
lost if we do not systematically plan, organ- 
ize, and control our system to insure its effi- 
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cient operation. Putting our decisions into 
effect is essentially the job of management; 
hence a major burden of strengthening 
democracy rests with public administration. 

There are many who think that the effi- 
ciency of our nation can be improved only 
by more government activity. If so, our 
public administration must be greatly im- 
proved. People are reluctant to place added 
trust in persons and machinery held in no 
higher esteem than is government—federal, 
state, and local—in the United States. But 
even if no added functions are placed upon 
government, we must prove in a more con- 
vincing manner than we have in the past 
that a democratic nation can handle its gov- 
ernmental responsibilities more effectively 
than can a totalitarian state. 

It is trite but true that the city is the 
proving ground of democracy. If cities are 
ineffective in meeting the needs of their 
citizens, how can we expect the federal gov- 
ernment to meet effectively the needs of 
people throughout the nation? If cities can- 
not plan their activities over a span of a few 
years, how can the states and the federal 
government be expected to plan over many 
years? If the cities cannot produce govern- 
ments which reach fair decisions representing 
true public will and then carry them out in 
effective fashion, what hope is there for 
democracy at the federal level? 

The challenge to our city governments is 
clear. Its acceptance is up to the citizens, 
the councilmen, and the administrators. 
Local political groups must abandon selfish 


interests and prove their devotion to democ- 
racy. Councilmen must show that policy- 
making by a representative body can be in- 
telligent, fair, and decisive. Administrators 
must prove that democracy can plan, that 
democracy can co-ordinate its forces, that 
democracy can be efficient, that democracy 
can best meet the needs of its citizens. Now 
more than ever before do we have an ideal- 
istic motive for the major improvement of 
local government—a motive that goes far 
beyond our own city limits. Those of us 
connected with local government are in a 
fortunate and responsible position. We have 
the opportunity to prove the merits of democ- 
racy by making it operate more effectively. 
The administrator can carry out the de- 
cisions of his council with a maximum of 
effectiveness within the limits of the city 
charter. Other improvements are dependent 
upon the actions of citizens. For example, 
the adoption of a short ballot, the elimina- 
tion and merging of overlapping units of 
local government, and the adoption of the 
merit system would make government more 
effective. There is fairly general agree- 
ment on what can and should be done, but 
these things will not be done until we act 
together to overcome the tradition and iner- 
tia of the past and the resistance of vested 
political interests. When intelligent citizen 
interest is aroused, the creaky old political 
wagons of yesterday will be abandoned and 
cities will become effective agencies of service 
beyond anything we have yet seen in this 
country. 





WE are interested in saving democracy these days. We heard a lot about this 

25 years ago. That government, that form is going to persist if it performs 
satisfactorily the services that the people ask for. That government is going to 
fail which does not do this. If we are really interested in making democracy 
continue as a form, an ideal, a way of living, our business then is to continue 
talking about it and its advantages. It is not sufficient to say that we will make 
the world safe for democracy. What we must do is to see that democracy per- 
forms.—C. A. DyxstRA, president, University of Wisconsin, in address before 
annual convention of League of Wisconsin Municipalities, September 15, 1939. 
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What Is Administrative Management ?° 


The chief municipal administrator must plan, organize, and direct 
the administration and serve as its principal representative. 


HE administration of a city’s business 
calls for management. Without some 
over-all guidance and control, there can 
be no unity or balance of program, no inte- 
grated responsiveness or responsibility to the 
will of the people. This over-all direction and 
control is best described by the term “ad- 
ministrative management.” Although in 
some cities the functions of administrative 
management may be divided among several 
officials or agencies, it is better to vest this 
over-all authority and responsibility in a 
single chief administrator—the mayor, city 
manager, or whatever his title may be. 
How does this chief administrator achieve 
his objective? What are the component 
functions of administrative management? In 
brief, the duties of the chief administrator 
are to plan, to organize, to direct, and to act 
as the chief representative of the administra- 
tion. 
PLANNING 


Planning is an essential prerequisite to the 
successful performance of all duties. It in- 
volves the collection and examination of 
information and ideas and the casting of 
programs or policies to guide future actions. 
In its broadest sense, planning is concerned 
with what shall be done today, tomorrow, 
next year, or ten years from now. Planning 
may be concerned with a single activity or 
with the blending of many activities into a 
coherent program of action. Everyone in the 
administrative organization participates in 
the planning process, even down to the 
individual police officer patrolling his beat or 
to the filing clerk in the city clerk’s office. 
At the management level, however, the chief 
administrator must review the plans of his 


* This article is abstracted from the first chap- 
ter of The Technique of Municipal Administra- 
tion, a new correspondence course offered by the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion which is conducted by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 


department heads to make certain that they 
are consistent with each other and with the 
broad policies prescribed by the council, and 
he must formulate those broad plans or pro- 
grams which embrace the administration as 
a whole. Planning is an integral part of all 
forms of administrative action. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization is the definition of the spe- 
cialized tasks of individual officers and em- 
ployees, the establishment of the broad 
outlines of interrelationship, and the deter- 
mination of the flow of authority. Organiza- 
tion supplies a unifying purpose which is 
transmitted to all members of the organiza- 
tion and facilitates its achievement by an 
orderly arrangement of the work to be done. 
Organization has been defined as “the relat- 
ing of efforts and capacities of individuals 
and groups engaged upon a common task in 
such a way as to secure the desired objective 
with the least friction and the most satisfac- 
tion to those for whom the task is done and 
those engaged in the enterprise.’ 


DIRECTION 


The third management function is to 
direct the administrative organization. Di- 
rection involves command, coordination, and 
control. 

1. Command. To command is to issue 
the orders necessary for the execution of 
plans, policies, and assignments. Henri Fayol 
has said: “To command is to set going the 
services defined by planning and established 
by organization. The work program, the 
work order, and rules and regulations are the 
principal tools of command.”? 


1 John M. Gaus, “The Theory of Organization 
in Public Administration,” in The Frontiers of 
Public Administration. University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. pp. 66-67. 

2“The Administrative Theory in the State,” in 
Papers on the Science of Administration. Edited 
by Luther Gulick and L. Urwick. Institute of 
Public Administration, 1937. p. 103. 
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2. Co-ordination. To co-ordinate is to 
focus the various segments of the organiza- 
tion into going machinery, keeping principal 
objectives foremost and reducing to a mini- 
mum conflicts of purpose and activity. It 
insures that the right hand knows what the 
left hand is doing and that both work to- 
gether and not at cross purposes. One might 
say that co-ordination is the active modifica- 
tion of organization in the day-to-day work 
of administration. “To co-ordinate is to 
bring harmony and equilibrium into the 
whole. It is to give to things and to actions 
their proper proportions. It is to adapt the 
means to the end and to unify disconnected 
efforts and make them homogeneous. It 
means establishing a close liaison among 
services specialized as to their operation but 
having the same general objective.’”* 

3. Control. Control “is the examination 
of results. To control is to make sure that 
all operations at all times are carried out in 
accordance with the plan adopted—with the 
orders given and with the principles laid 
down.”* Control is a continuous function of 
administration and implies an audit (not in 
the strictly financial sense) of all operations. 
Its most common medium is a system of 
“internal” reports. For example, there is 
budgetary control, which is effected with the 
aid of an allotment system, a series of daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual re- 
ports which inform the administrator 
whether or not the revenues are meeting 
expectations and insure that expenditures 
are made according to plan, or that the plan 
is being changed to fit the changing situa- 
tion. 

The effective administrator carries out all 
of these functions of direction—command, 
co-ordination, and control — in a spirit of 
positive leadership. He conceives of direc- 
tion as a two-way process involving not 
merely his own authority but the esprit de 
corps and co-operative enthusiasm of the 
entire organization. 


REPRESENTING THE ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative organization has many 


3 [bid. 
4 Ibid. 
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contacts and relationships with other organ- 
izations, groups, and individuals—with the 
council; with other governmental agencies, 
federal, state, and local; and with the public. 
The logical representative of the city admin- 
istration in these many contacts and relation- 
ships is the chief administrator. This does 
not mean, of course, that subordinate officers 
and employees will have no external con- 
tacts. It means simply that there is a need 
for some central point of contact on matters 
affecting the administration as a whole. If 
the council had to deal individually with 
each administrative department or agency, 
its task would be hopelessly complex and 
confused. The chief administrator therefore 
serves as the principal representative of the 
administrative organization. He takes the 
policies and programs decided upon by the 
council and puts them into effect by assign- 
ing particular tasks to the appropriate ad- 
ministrative units. Likewise the needs and 
recommendations of individual administra- 
tive units are transmitted through him to the 
council. He is also the focal point of control 
by the council over the administration. Re- 
ports prepared by individual departments 
are consolidated and interrelated by him and 
are then transmitted to the council for review 
and criticism. 

In the relations of the administrative or- 
ganization with external agencies and in- 
dividuals, the chief administrator plays a 
similar role. Many direct contacts with other 
agencies or with the public will be made by 
subordinates, but his office remains the prin- 
cipal point of contact for those whose inter- 
ests cut across departmental or agency lines. 
He is therefore responsible for establishing 
the basic standards and policies governing 
public relations in the broadest sense of the 
term. 


MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND FINANCE 


No analysis of the functions of administra- 
tive management would be complete without 
recognition of the special importance of per- 
sonnel and finance. Strictly speaking, per- 
sonnel and fiscal management may not be 
entirely separate functions in themselves. 
They are principally media or instruments 
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rgan- | through which the chief administrator exer- counterbalanced by a plan for raising the 
h the | cises his functions of planning, direction, and necessary funds. In the budget, which is an 
ncies, | control. Because of their peculiar impor- annual plan of administrative activities, all 
ublic. | tance, however, they may for practical pur- activities are reduced to dollars of proposed 
dmin- | poses be ranked among the basic functions expenditure, and these are balanced by rec- 
ation- | of administrative management. ommendations as to how these dollars are to 
does Personnel Management. The effective con- be obtained from the taxpayers. In the ex- 
fficers | duct of the work of a city government, or of ecution of these plans, the same balance 
con- | any other organization, depends upon the must prevail. The several departments are 
need | men and women who serve it. Organization assigned certain activities to perform and are 
atters has no meaning apart from the persons’ given corresponding appropriations or allot- 
e. If — whose tasks and relationships it defines. Di- ments. Any departure from the plan of 
with rection is nothing but an abstraction if the action will dislocate the financial arrange- 
ency, | personal factor is omitted. To give a man ments, and likewise any unauthorized or im- 
and the title of chief administrator and vest in proper expenditure of funds will require 
efore him the responsibilities of administrative alterations of the work program. Fiscal man- 
f the management is therefore only an empty ges- agement is therefore an inseparable element 
; the ture unless this responsibility is accompanied of administrative management. Here again, 
y the by the power to select, direct, discipline, and however, a distinction must be made between 
Sign- dismiss the personnel of the organization. broad policies and basic controls, on the one 
> ad- The technical processes of recruiting, exam- hand, and the technical procedures and de- 
and ining, record keeping, and other details of tails, on the other. The chief administrator 
istra- personnel administration may be delegated is concerned with balancing his expenditure 
0 the to specially trained persons, but “staffing” estimates with corresponding revenues, but 
ntrol (the selection of personnel) and the over-all the collection of taxes can be delegated to 
Re- control of personnel are essential parts of others. Likewise he needs regular reports 
rents administrative management. regarding the amount and purpose of expen- 
| and Fiscal Management. Municipal govern-_ ditures, but the keeping of books and ledgers 
view ment costs money. Every program and every can be delegated to accountants. In short, 
activity has its dollars-and-cents counter- the fiscal machinery can be operated by 
> or- part. Administrative management embraces _ technicians, but control of this machinery is 
| in- planning, but every plan for service must be a function of administrative management. 
ys a 
ther 
e by 
orin- 
iter- b ibew day of the spoilsmen, incredible as this may seem to some, is over; 
ines. they may linger here and there, but they are on the way out of modern 
hing political life. This is due not wholly to civil-service reform leagues, useful as 
ning they may be, but to the fact that the affairs of government are too technical and 


the difficult to be managed by those without the training and competence necessary 
for the job. Yet in the United States, especially, despite many notable examples 
of high-level efficiency, this is still a major task of politics. There are those who 


CE still cling to the belief that in order to be democratic we must be inefficient; that 
stra- a weak government will keep us strong; that incapacity is liberty. These are the 
10ut slogans that lead to national impotence, to humiliation, and even to annihilation. 
per- —Cuarites E. Merriam, professor of political science, The University of 
per- Chicago, in Prologue to Politics (University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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How To Get Better Street Lighting 


By STUART M. WEAVER* 
Executive Assistant to Director of Public Works, Montclair, New Jersey 


Other cities may profit from the techniques used in Montclair in 
securing three times as effective street lighting without increased cost. 


HREE times better visibility at no 

increase in cost—this was the objective 

of Montclair, New Jersey, in improv- 
ing its street lighting. Montclair is a resi- 
dential community of 45,000 population 
situated on the western fringe of the metro- 
politan area of New York, 15 miles from 
Broadway. Like many cities, Montclair had 
an obsolete, unplanned street lighting sys- 
tem, most of it over 20 years old. Two ques- 
tions arose: (1) How important is street 
lighting? (2) How could street lighting be 
improved without increasing cost? 

An investigation showed that there are 
only a few really scientific installations of 
street lighting in this country, but that these 
are saving lives. In Detroit, for example, 
three-year averages of traffic fatalities before 
and after installation of safety lighting on 
31 miles of heavy traffic streets showed a 
drop in night to day ratio from 6.9:1 to 
1.5:1. Good lighting thus reduced the night 
driving hazard 88 per cent. In other words, 
more than 100 Detroiters are alive today 
because 31 miles of good lighting were in- 
stalled three years ago. Detroit is extending 
the system. 

What are 100 lives worth? The National 
Safety Council figures $45,000 per life to 
cover not only the one life sacrificed, but also 
the 35 personal injuries and 150 property 
damage accidents that occur for each fatal- 
ity. This amounts to $4,500,000 saving in 
three years. After allowing for the slightly 
increased cost of operation, the $145,000 


* Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Weaver, who holds a 
master’s degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Michigan, was city engineer and 
manager of the water department of Monroe, 
Michigan, for ten years and later field consultant 
for the American Municipal Association for one 
year before going to his present position in 1937. 
He is also superintendent of the Bureau of Water 
Supply in Montclair. 


investment in 31 miles of safety lighting in 
Detroit pays a 100 per cent dividend every 
six weeks. 

In New Jersey the state highway depart- 
ment has installed over 11,600 lighting units 
to illuminate every important crossroad and 
congested area in the state highway system. 
Night traffic fatalities were reduced 45 per 
cent while daytime fatalities increased. 
Montclair itself has one well-lighted traffic 
artery, Bloomfield Avenue, which shows a 
five-year night-to-day fatality ratio of one 
to two, while Valley Road, a poorly lighted 
secondary street, shows a night-to-day ratio 
of five to two. The two streets are equally 
hazardous with equal light (daylight), but 
with unequal light the dim one is five times 
as hazardous. 

Night traffic safety is an overwhelming 
argument for better lighting, but there are 
other advantages. How does one evaluate 
ability to see an obstruction or puddle on 
the sidewalk? How much is it worth to 
recognize a friend or detect a suspicious 
character approaching? What is the value 
of street sign, hydrant, fire alarm, or mail 
box visibility? What is it worth to have a 
sense of safety from purse-snatching or 
molestation, even though it never happens? 
One study has indicated a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion in minor crimes following better light- 
ing. All of these intangibles add up to 
making the municipality a better place in 
which to live. 

Fifteen night fatalities have occurred on 
Montclair streets in five years. The fact that 
many were pedestrians particularly indicts 


street lighting. How to get better lighting | 


was the question. Added safety savings jus- 


tified increasing present expenditures for | 


street lighting, but one doesn’t increase budg- 
ets in these times. 
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The Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, a large utility company in the state, 
owns and operates most of the electric, gas, 
bus, and street railway systems in North 
Jersey, including the Montclair street light- 
ing system. When the old contract expired 
three years ago, the city urged 
that provision for thorough 
modernization be written into 
the new contract. In due time 
the company proposed a 30 per 
cent increase in light for a $3,- 
000 annual increase in cost. 

City officials were confident 
that a far better proposition 
was possible. Further corres- 
pondence and conferences with 
representatives of the utility 
company finally convinced us 
that if modern lighting were to 
be had we would have to prove 
its practicability by an unassail- 
able construction plan and 
estimate. Some citizens urged that we avail 
ourselves of the “free” engineering service 
offered by the company. But such engineer- 
ing services to that date had given no indica- 
tion of effective modernization. 

The preparation of unassailable plans and 
estimates for an efficient system called for 
the retention of an able engineer of unques- 
tioned independence in this specialized field. 
Most competent engineers in the street light- 
ing field work for utilities or for manufac- 
turers of street lighting equipment selling 
to utilities. Or they may owe allegiance to 
such organizations for past or possible future 
connections. In either event their careers 
may be jeopardized by a report at variance 
with the policies of the utility company af- 
fected; their judgment may be tempered by 
such considerations. Montclair finally re- 
tained Arthur J. Sweet, an outstanding 
engineer who has designed street lighting 
plans for a number of cities. 


PROVISIONS OF PLAN 


Important provisions of Mr. Sweet’s re- 
port, plan, and estimate answered the second 
fundamental question, “how could street 
lighting be improved without increasing 
cost?” His report provided for: 





Stuart M. WEAVER 


1. Utilization of fewer and larger lights. 

2. Utilization of higher mounting heights. 

3. Utilization of light controlling devices, 
refractors. 

4. Intensity suited to traffic needs; high 
intensity at intersections. 

5. An ultimate lighting plan 
to guide present and future in- 
stallations. 

6. Estimate based on cost of 
municipal ownership and opera- 
tion. 

7. Three times as effective 
lighting without increase in 
cost. 

Each of these provisions is 
now discussed in turn: 

Fewer and Larger Lights. 
More light is the first step 
toward more effective lighting. 
And more light may be obtained 
for the same money with fewer 


and larger lamps. Inspection 
of utility rate schedules shows that 
lamp sizes increase faster than cost. 


Reason: the major cost, capital and main- 
tenance charges, varies little with size of 
lamp. Mr. Sweet showed that a 4,000-lu- 
men lamp system will produce four times 
as much light per dollar as a 600-lumen 
lamp system. Similarly, 2,500-lumen lamps 
have a three to one advantage over 600- 
lumen lamps and 1,000-lumen lamps have a 
one and one-half to one advantage over 600- 
lumen lamps. 

High Mounting. Higher mounting height 
necessarily follows the wider spacing of fewer 
and larger lamps. Higher mounted lamps have 
two advantages: (1) they light more street 
length per lamp, and (2) they reduce glare. 
The headlights of an oncoming automobile il- 
luminate the street fairly well. But they are 
in the direct line of vision and their glare can- 
cels the added visibility. A brilliant low- 
mounted street light would do the same. It 
has been found that light dropping at a rate 
equal to or steeper than one foot in four feet 
enters the eye at a reasonably glareless angle. 
To eliminate glare, therefore, the reflector- 
refractors discussed below are designed to 
direct practically all light below this one to 
four decline. This limits the spacing be- 
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tween any two lamps to eight times the 
mounting height — six is better. Conse- 
quently, high mounting permits the economy 
of fewer and larger lamps. In Montclair, a 
25-foot height was adopted, and poles on 
well-travelled streets are spaced at 125 to 
150 feet. In low traffic streets alternate 
lights are omitted making the spacing 250 
to 300 feet, until such time as more light is 
needed. 

Refractors. Without refractors most of 
this efficiently generated light will be wasted. 
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Fic. 1—Superior LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
REFRACTOR BETWEEN INTERSECTIONS 


The ordinary bulb, either bare or surrounded 
by diffusing glassware and suspended under 
a reflector, directs less than 20 per cent of 
the light onto the street. Eighty per cent 
flies off to illuminate excessively trees, yards, 
house fronts, and to intrude through bed- 
room windows. The illumination pattern on 
the ground is circular—very brilliant in the 
center under the light and rapidly diminish- 
ing radially. Upright lights on post tops are 
even less efficient. 

But there is no longer an excuse for being 
so wasteful. Reflector-refractors are inex- 
pensive and deliver over 50 per cent of the 
light onto the street—over two and one-half 
times as much of the light as do luminaires 
not equipped with refractors. Instead of 
projecting a circular pattern onto the street 
and the immediately surrounding ground, 
they project an elongated elliptical pattern 
along the street (see Fig. 1). The lateral 
light, ordinarily wasted, is redirected by the 
glass prisms and put to work. Not only is 
the pattern elongated, but greatly intensified 
rays are directed toward the tips of the 
ellipse to wipe out the dark spots ordinarily 
found between lights. Reflector-refractors not 
only put two and one-half times more of the 
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generated light to good use, but their elon- 
gated distribution makes possible wide spac- 
ing with the economy of fewer and larger 
lamps. 

Street intersections, the scene of most acci- 
dents, and ordinarily expensive to illuminate, 
are effectively illuminated by a four-way 
refractor newly designed for Montclair. This 
one light is suspended from a cable over the 
center of the intersection. It lights the inter- 
section so that pedestrians, cross traffic, and 
street signs may be seen readily. And each 
of the four beams illuminates at least 100 
feet of approaching streets (see Fig. 2). Our 
experiments demonstrated that the refractor 
bowl lights nearly twice as much of the 
length of approaching streets as that lit by a 
diffuser bowl using the same bulb. 

The luminaire to be used in Montclair will 
consist of a MHolophane refractor bowl 
mounted into a reflector fixture. Several 
companies sell such equipment, including 
General Electric and Westinghouse. The ex- 
terior looks like any modern acorn-type of 
luminaire. But the interior surface of the 
glass bowl is cast into optically precise 
prisms. These bend the light away from 
private property and direct it to the street. 
How effectively they do it may be seen in the 
two diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2). The solid line 
shows reflector-refractor distribution, and 
the dashed line shows the ordinary diffuser 
luminaire distribution under identical con- 
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ditions of operation. 

Intensity and Traffic. An economical light- 
ing system, like an economical paving sys- 
tem, must be fitted to traffic needs. As 
unnecessarily wide and heavy pavements are 
avoided for purely residential construction, 
so unnecessarily brilliant lighting is also 
avoided. The saving so realized is used to 
step up the brilliance of principal thorough- 
fares proportionate to their traffic density. 
Such harmonizing of brilliance with traffic 
density did not obtain in our old system. 
Especially brilliant lights are suspended over 
intersections. This is a double-barreled at- 
tack on the great hazard at intersections: 

1. Better light at intersections means bet- 
ter visibility and fewer acidents. This is 
particularly true with the new four-way 
refractor illuminating the approaches. 

2. The prominence of the brilliant light 
will automatically warn the motorist of his 
approach to an intersection. He will exercise 
more caution. 


CARRYING OUT THE PLAN 


The consultant’s plan provides for a com- 
plete new system of lights supported on orna- 
mental standards supplied by underground 
circuits. Ninety miles of street are involved. 
No part of the old, obsolete system was 
useable. The plan contemplated three stages 
of development: 

1. The ultimate satisfaction of every 
modern need. 

2. The minimum necessary for present 
needs. 

3. An intermediate plan. 

The minimum plan provided conserva- 
tively three times as effective lighting as the 
old system. This came through (1) larger 
and fewer lights producing 65 per cent in- 
creased lumens, (2) refractors which put 
two and one-half times as much of the gen- 
erated light on the street, and (3) high inten- 
sities conserved for hazardous locations. 

The consultant’s cost estimate was based 
on a municipally owned and operated system. 
Such knowledge was of particular value in 
later negotiations with the utility company 
in securing sweeping improvements. The 
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estimated cost of the new system was $470,- 
000. The annual operating cost, including 
write-off with interest in 20 years, was 
$60,500. This was based on current supplied 
by the utility company at $0.0125 per kwh. 
The utility company, however, applied a 
$0.0174 rate and on this basis the annual 
cost would have been $66,625. Even this 
was $5,700 below the cost of the old inferior 
lighting. 

Armed with the consultant’s plan of what 
the community could do for itself, we were 
in a position to deal with the utility company 
for substantially equal performance. Much 
correspondence and many conferences fol- 
lowed over a period of a year. The company 
presented new proposals, each better than 
the preceding, although at one time it looked 
as if the city might be obliged to install its 
own system. But finally the utility modern- 
ized their conception of street lighting and 
yielded on all important points. 

Regardless of the fact that the city of 
Montclair has paid for the present system 
two or three times through that part of the 
rates assignable to depreciation, the utility 
company must be given credit for spending 
perhaps $250,000 (they estimate $500,000) 
for an entirely new system without hope of 
increased revenue. Under the new five-year 
contract with the city, the company agrees to 
replace 2,572 old lights ranging in size from 
600 to 4,000 lumens and averaging 1,170 
lumens, with 2,306 lights ranging in size 
from 1,000 to 6,000 lumens and averaging 
2,260 lumens. 

The success of the town of Montclair in 
this project is the result of three lines of 
action: 

1. We studied the value of street lighting 
and disseminated these facts through the 
press, speeches, and a letter mailed to each 
family. Public support was thus assured. 

2. We retained an independent expert to 
prepare an unassailable plan. 

3. We insisted that the people of Mont- 
clair should have the benefit of modern 
safety lighting. 

Three times as effective street lighting 
without increased cost is the reward. 











Renting Cars For Police Use’ 


By EARL D. MALLERY! 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


This article presents the elements of a sound policy for police motor equip- 
ment and describes how two cities have attained them through a rental policy. 


OST cities own the automobiles used 
by their police departments; some 
pay a monthly or mileage allowance 

to the police officer for the use of his own 
private automobile. But a few cities, among 
them Evanston and Wilmette, Illinois, have 
had successful experience with renting their 
automobile equipment. For four years both 
of these cities have leased the required equip- 
ment through competitive bidding. 

Evanston rents on a mileage basis 12 auto- 
mobiles, one patrol-ambulance, and one light 
truck from a local garage. The city’s only 
obligations are to employ safe drivers, to 
change tires in emergencies, to keep the tires 
adequately inflated, to report service difficul- 
ties, and to supply radios and sirens for 
installation in the cars. The garage is re- 
sponsible for all the costs of operation in- 
cluding storage, all maintenance and repairs, 
insurance, licensing, tires, and fuel. 


ELEMENTS OF A SOUND Pozicy 


Before discussing in detail the Evanston 
plan, it is desirable to consider the elements 
of a sound policy for police motor equip- 
ment. Any such policy should be directed at 
one primary aim—first-rate mechanical con- 
dition. Since there is no telling when this 
routine of police patrol will cease and the 
emergency of pursuit will begin, police cars 
must be ready for the challenge. Readiness 
presupposes good condition in its broadest 


* This article is based upon Renting Cars for 
Police Use, The Evanston Plan, Report No. 138 
of the American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Mallery has been a 
state representative, state senator, mayor, and 
city manager in Nebraska, and is a former mem- 
ber of the Nebraska State Planning Board. He 
served as manager of the Washington office of the 
American Municipal Association previous to be- 
coming executive director. 


sense. That is to say, not only must the car 
be mechanically excellent, in addition, cer- 
tain special equipment is needed, the tires 
must be good, the fuel must be high quality, 
the car must be clean enough to afford unob- 
structed vision, etc. Other aims are as low 
a total cost of operation as possible consist- 
ent with the primary aim, the maximum of 
comfort consistent with cost and emergency 
needs, and the maintenance of a neat, clean 
appearance. 

To obtain these aims, a policy with the 
following elements should exist: 

1. Selection of cars which are best suited to 
police purposes. 

2. Addition of radios, sirens, gun mounts, high- 
charging generators, special gear ratios when 
needed, and other necessary equipment. 

3. Intelligent operation. Though it has sel- 
dom been done, police departments might do well 
to consider the adoption of rules and regulations 
governing the driving of cars by police officers, 
better selection of drivers, and a special train- 
ing course for drivers. That is to say, police 
cars get hard enough wear as it is without sub- 
jecting them to the added damage resulting from 
poor or unnecessarily careless driving. 

4. Systematic servicing. This contemplates: 
(a) The maintenance of adequate records. (b) 
The development of policies — using the facts 
produced by the records as a basis — for periodic 
servicing of cars, and for the replacement of 
worn tires or parts when their life is nearing an 
end, rather than when they suddenly give out. 
(c) Access to a well-organized and effectively 
operated servicing system. 

5. Systematic replacement. Since it is an ac- 
cepted fact that there comes a point in the life 
of every car — from the standpoint of cost of 
maintenance, of maximum turn-in value, and of 
minimum interruption in the use of the car — 
when it becomes advantageous to replace it, pro- 
vision for such systematic replacement should be 
made. Here again, adequate records and sound 
practice based on the facts produced by these 
records are essential. 

The policy of paying car allowances to 
police officers for the operation of their 
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private cars seldom has all of these elements. 
Proper selection, special equipment, system- 
atic servicing, and systematic replacement 
are rarely found under this plan. Leaving as 
it does the selection of cars to individual 
police officers, it means that not only may 
some buy cars not suited to 
police purposes, but that there 
will be no uniformity in the 
police fleet. Then again, while 
servicing may be required by 
rule or regulations, it is almost 
certain to be less effective and 
less systematic when entrusted 
to a number of individuals than 
when under a single control. 
Furthermore, the quality of 
service is bound to vary con- 
siderably. Finally, the individ- 
ual owner probably would not 
take the trouble to keep the 
records necessary for effective 
servicing and replacement; and 
even should he do so, his own conclusions 
from studying the performance of his car 
would not be nearly so sound as would those 
of someone experienced in interpreting auto- 
mobile cost records. 

For these and other reasons, most cities 
purchase police cars instead of giving a car 
allowance to individual owners. Ownership 
by the city permits adoption of sound pol- 
icies of selection, servicing, and replacement, 
and in many cities these have been achieved. 
In other cities, which have not yet adopted a 
modern motor equipment program, results 
of city ownership have been only fairly satis- 
factory. However, effective administration 
of city ownership is definitely one way by 
which a sound policy of police motor vehicle 
operation may be obtained. 


THE EVANSTON PLAN 


Evanston, Illinois (63,338), has attempted 
to achieve these basic elements through a 
rental plan. Four years ago, it adopted this 
method in the hope of economical achieve- 
ment of those aims. The cost to the city is 
based upon the total annual mileage of the 
entire fleet of 14 vehicles (plus an additional 
four cars which the city has the option of 
renting within this rate). This year the city 
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guarantees to pay for 265,000 miles of opera- 
tion at the rate of 4 cents per mile—equiva- 
lent to $10,600. If the fleet goes less than 
265,000 miles, the city must still pay $10,- 
600; but if the fleet goes over 265,000 miles 
the city pays for all excess mileage at the 
rate of only 3% cents per mile. 
Any cars in addition to the 14 
operated, plus the four extras 
permitted, are to be paid for at 
the rate of 4 cents per mile, and 
their mileage is not counted in 
the 265,000 miles needed to 
bring the regular fleet rate to 
3% cents per mile. 

Mileage is determined by a 
standard mileage recorder. 
Weekly reports are furnished to 
the city, based upon the daily 
mileage and time record for 
each car and driver, which is 
signed daily by the driver. Bills 
are rendered monthly; payment 
must be made within three weeks. 


WHAT THE City GETS 


Under the terms of the contract now in 
force, the lessee provides to the city of 
Evanston: 

1. Ten new 1940 two-door 85 H.P. trunk 
sedans; one 1940 de luxe 85 H.P. four-door 
sedan; one new 1940 85 H.P. business 
coupe; one new 1940 combination patrol and 
ambulance; and one new 1940 one-and-one- 
half ton combination truck and dog wagon. 

2. Adequate and complete garage service 
and facilities, including storage, full main- 
tenance, labor, parts, all repairs, full col- 
lision protection, fire and theft insurance, 
gasoline, oil, grease, alcohol, one spare non- 
skid tire for each vehicle and additional 
tires and tire repairs as needed, one spotlight 
for each vehicle, red and green headlights, 
shatter-proof windshield, skid chains, neces- 
sary painting of identifying insignia, neces- 
sary washing and repainting so that the cars 
will at all times present a neat appearance, 
oversized batteries and high-charging gener- 
ators for eleven of the cars, state and city 
licenses, and towing service. 

3. Substitute vehicles to take the place 
temporarily of any vehicles garaged for serv- 
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ice or repairs. While in the service of the 
city these substitute vehicles are subject to 
all the terms and conditions of the contract, 
except that no lettering, painting, or other 
alterations are made by the lessee to fit them 
for such temporary use. 

4. Immediate replacements for any of the 
original cars that may have been damaged 
beyond repair by fire, tornado or windstorm 
damage, the hazards of operation, or that 
may have been lost through theft. 

5. Supply the city with not more than 
four additional vehicles at the city’s request. 
If requested, one or more of these vehicles 
are to be delivered fully equipped in accord- 
ance with the specifications for the original 
cars. The additional cars are subject to the 
same terms and conditions as the original 
cars, and any mileage placed on these cars 
is computed as a part of the 265,000 fleet 
total guaranteed by the city. 

6. In case of an emergency which would 
require use by the police department of more 
than the original cars plus the four above 
mentioned, the lessee has agreed to furnish 
additional cars at the rate of four cents per 
mile for the actual mileage they are used. 
These cars would not be lettered for identifi- 
cation as police cars, but would be fully 
equipped otherwise. 

7. Release the city from all liability for 
collision damages to the cars, provided that 
the damage is not incurred in violation of 
the terms of the agreement, and provided 
further that the city agrees to render all 
reasonable co-operation in assisting the lessee 
to collect collision damages from third 
parties. 

WHAT THE CITY PROVIDES 


In order to complete the preparation of 
these cars for police use, the city provides 
radios and sirens. These are bought by, and 
remain the property of, the city of Evanston. 
They are installed at the expense of the 
lessee, and also removed at his expense and 
returned to the city when the contract ex- 
pires. Except for these items of equipment, 
however, nothing else incidental to the prep- 
aration or servicing of the cars is provided 
by the city. Besides furnishing radios and 
sirens, the city further has agreed: 
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1. To require the operators of the police 
cars to change tires in case of tire trouble 
while they are operating the cars. This re- 
quirement is provided for in order that extra 
and unnecessary tire costs, caused by opera- 
tion on soft or flat tires, may be avoided by 
the lessee. 

2. To require operators of the police cars 
to report faulty operation. If such faulty 
operation stops the car, or is considered suffi- 
cient cause for stopping the car, the oper- 
ators are required to notify the lessee, giving 
location of the car and (if possible) nature 
of the trouble. If the faulty operation is 
minor, the operators are required to notify 
the lessee at the end of their tour of duty. 
The operators are specifically prohibited 
from making any repairs or adjustments on 
their own responsibility. 

3. To permit the operation of the cars by 
experienced drivers only. These drivers are 
to be selected, employed, controlled, and 
paid by the city—in other words, regularly 
employed members of the police department. 
The city has agreed to exercise reasonable 
effort to see that the cars are driven with 
care and diligence, and that every reasonable 
precaution is taken to prevent loss or damage 
through fire, theft, collision, or injury to 
third persons or their property. Furthermore, 
the city agrees to make a reasonable effort 
to substitute a new driver for one whom the 
lessee has cited in writing for reckless, care- 
less, or abusive use of the cars. 

4. Excepting ordinary wear and tear, to 
return the cars at the end of the contract in 
as good condition as when they were or- 
iginally delivered. 


RENTING Cars IN WILMETTE 


Wilmette is a community of 15,233 and 
operates only three police automobiles. Yet 
last year its rental rate was lower than that 
of Evanston, and this year it is approxi- 
mately the same as Evanston’s. The village 


pays a flat rate of $7 per week per car plus | 
a mileage rate, which last year was 2.5 cents © 


per mile for a low-priced car. This year the 
rate is 3 cents per mile for a larger car. In 


1939 the total cost to the city of both the 


flat and mileage rates was 3.495 cents per 
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mile; this year the increased rate will result 
in an estimated total cost of 4 cents per 
mile. As in Evanston, the renting garage 
furnishes all gasoline, lubrication, and main- 
tenance. 


Wuat OTHER Cities PAy 


As the rental plan and city ownership can 
both admittedly fit the equipment needs of a 
police department satisfactorily, the relative 
merits of the plans seem to depend in large 
measure upon their relative costs. Cost 
comparisons between cities frequently may 
lead to fallacious conclusions; however, the 
costs of a specific activity may be compared 
with some degree of validity if the activity 
is precisely defined and all the cost elements 
are included for all the cities compared. 
Costs of police automobile operation at least 
approach these requirements, because the 
activity of “operating an automobile one 
mile” is a fairly precise definition, and be- 
cause accurate cost accounts of such opera- 
tion may be maintained. 

However, there are numerous possible 
varying factors even in this activity. For ex- 
ample, different cities operate different sized 
cars; topographical and weather conditions 
vary; gasoline prices vary regionally; con- 
gested traffic conditions increase fuel con- 
sumption; maintenance conditions of police 
cars vary from city to city, etc. Therefore, 
even assuming perfect cost records, compar- 
isons between cities cannot be precise. Fur- 
thermore, most cost accounts are not perfect 
—being more apt to err on the side of omit- 
ting some costs such as full depreciation, 
interest on the city’s investment, full cost 
of central garage facilities, etc. 

Despite these limitations, there appears to 
be some value in comparing Evanston’s 
rental rates with the reported costs of opera- 
tion in a few cities owning their own police 
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cars. For this purpose, several cities were 
asked by mail to report their costs of operat- 
ing police cars. The cities were selected 
because they were understood to have satis- 
factory and complete cost accounting sys- 
tems, but it was impossible to determine if 
all elements of cost were included in all 
cases. It should be remembered that, in the 
case of Evanston, the mileage rates paid 
represent the entire cost to the city; in the 
other cities the rates represent the entire cost 
only if the cost accounts are 100 per cent 
accurate. Six cities submitted the desired 
figures: Cincinnati, Dallas, Flint, Fresno, 
Louisville, and Saginaw. Costs reported 
ranged from 2.4 cents per mile to 5.25 cents 
per mile for passenger cars. It is significant 
that the 5.25 cents was the only figure re- 
ported which was above 4 cents with the 
exception of 4.13 cents cost in 1938 for a 
city which reported 3.45 cents in 1939. Only 
two cities specified makes of automobiles, 
and in these cases the average costs of oper- 
ating cars of the same price range as used in 
Evanston were 3.24 cents and 3.48 cents 
respectively, both lower than the Evanston 
and Wilmette rates. 


CONCLUSION 


Large cities apparently can own their 
equipment and operate a municipally owned 
garage more economically than they can rent 
cars. The constant costs of garage equip- 
ment and overhead may be spread over a 
large enough number of cars to maintain low 
unit costs. Furthermore, substantial reduc- 
tions in the cost of such items as parts, tires, 
insurance, and the automobiles themselves 
may be obtained through large purchases. 
For smaller cities such as Evanston and Wil- 
mette, however, renting of cars may be just 
as cheap, because the number of cars is small 
and overhead and other costs of ownership 
and maintenance per car are larger. 











Municipal Public Relations 


Xl. Organization For Public Relations’ 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Planning and administering a public relations program is not a one- 
man job, or a one-office job. It is a job for the entire organization. 


HE need for a planned and co-ordinated 

program for the improvement of a 

city’s public relations has been fre- 
quently stressed in this series of articles. This 
need implies a corresponding need for or- 
ganization. Programs are not planned or 
administered by the random efforts of unor- 
ganized personnel. It is through organization 
that the work to be done is distributed among 
the personnel according to some reasoned 
plan. 

This recognition of the need for organiza- 
tion for the public relations program does not 
mean, however, that responsibility for public 
relations can be delegated to some special 
unit within the municipal administration. If 
there has been any one theme running 
throughout these articles, it is that public 
relations problems are inseparable from the 
service program of a city and that every 
member of the organization is, or should be, 
a public relations officer. Every employee 
who has any contact with the public makes 
his contribution—positive or negative—to 
the public relations of the city government. 
The police officer who apprehends a traffic 
offender, the counter clerk who answers ques- 
tions and receives complaints, the municipal 
utility service man, the city hall telephone 
operator—all of these and many others are 
the personal representatives of the city. The 
public relations of the city government will 
depend upon the impressions created by these 
countless individual contacts between citi- 
zens and their municipal servants. 

To attempt to delegate to any one official 
or group of employees the task of improving 


*Epitor’s Nore: This article completes the 
series on municipal public relations; all eleven 
articles will be brought together in a pamphlet to 
be published in August. 


a city’s public relations is therefore to ignore 
the nature of public relations and the factors 
which affect them. Planning and administer- 
ing a public relations program is not a one- 
man job, or even a one-office job. It is a job 
for the entire municipal organization. It 
does not follow, of course, that responsibility 
for public relations should be equally shared 
or that there is no need for special public 
relations assignments. A rough outline of the 
distribution of public relations responsibil- 
ities, together with some suggestions for 
special assignments, may be briefly presented. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The Council. Although these articles have 
approached the problems of municipal public 
relations from the administrative point of 
view, recognition must be given here to the 
important role of the council in the public 
relations program. In the first place, the 
council determines the basic policies of the 
city government, and if a government’s pol- 
icies do not generally meet with public ap- 
proval its public relations can never be very 
satisfactory. Beyond its law-making duties 
the council has other public relations re- 
sponsibilities. Public relations embrace a 
two-way relationship, and the public rela- 
tions program must seek not only to transmit 
ideas and impressions but also to create re- 
ceptiveness and responsiveness on the part 
of public officials. Council members should 
always be on the alert to interpret public 
opinion and attitudes to officials and em- 
ployees, to see that the citizens’ point of view 
is kept constantly in the foreground in the 
conduct of public business, and to check any 
tendencies on the part of professional public 
servants to adopt official aloofness or indif- 
ference toward the public. Council members 
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can also assist in the public relations pro- 
gram by helping to interpret municipal pol- 
icies and programs to the public through 
addresses, conferences, and interviews. 

The Chief Administrator. The chief ad- 
ministrator—the city manager, mayor, or 
whatever his titlke may be—should be the 
chief public relations officer of the city. As 
the officer responsible for formulating broad 
municipal policies and programs for the 
approval of the council, and as the officer 
who implements the council’s policies with 
specific programs of action, the chief ad- 
ministrator is the logical person to formulate 
basic public relations policies, to co-ordinate 
and blend the public relations activities of 
the several departments into a balanced and 
consistent program. He may assign special 
public relations duties to his aides and sub- 
ordinates, but he cannot delegate or escape 
responsibility for the city’s public relations. 
In every plan or program that he formulates 
or helps to formulate, in every review of the 
activities of his subordinates, he must give 
consideration to the effects of such programs 
or activities upon the public relations of the 
city government. 

Department Heads. The heads of the vari- 
ous city departments are responsible for 
seeing that the general public relations pol- 
icies and standards are applied to the work 
of their subordinates. Each department head 
must appraise the principal classes of con- 
tacts between employees of his department 
and members of the public and formulate 
specific standards governing employee par- 
ticipation in these contacts. The police chief 
must establish standards of police courtesy 
and provide instructions for police officers in 
dealing with the public. Similarly, the finance 
director must study the public relations as- 
pects of tax billing and collecting; the public 
works director must provide standards and 
instruction for refuse collectors and construc- 
tion employees in their many public con- 
tacts; and the health officer must see that the 
enforcement of health regulations by mem- 
bers of his department does not unnecessarily 
offend the rights and feelings of those regu- 
lated. Every department head is also re- 
sponsible for explaining the work of his 
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department to the public through one or 
more media of publicity and reporting. He 
may not make all of the speeches for his 
department or write all of his department’s 
public reports, but it is his responsibility to 
decide what information is best suited for 
publicity purposes and to see that the work 
of his department is fairly presented to the 
public. 

Supervisors. The council, the chief ad- 
ministrator, and the department heads are 
responsible for public relations policies and 
standards, but it remains for supervisory 
officials—foremen, division heads, sergeants, 
and the like—to see that the actions and 
attitudes of individual employees conform to 
these policies and standards. It is the re- 
sponsibility of supervisory officials to guide 
and review the conduct of subordinates and 
to provide continuous training through crit- 
icisms of poor performance and demonstra- 
tions of better practice. No public relations 
program can be effective unless supervisory 
officials understand and sympathize with the 
objectives and content of the program. 

The Rank and File. The need for bringing 
every employee into the public relations pro- 
gram has already been stressed. It may also 
be added, however, that best results can be 
expected only when individual employees are 
active and willing participants in the pro- 
gram. Every effort should therefore be made 
to encourage employees—either individually 
or as members of employee organizations— 
to assume initiative and positive responsibil- 
ity for improving the city’s public relations. 


SPECIALIZED PuBLIC RELATIONS PERSONNEL 


A comprehensive public relations program, 
particularly in the larger cities, may require 
some specially qualified personnel for special- 
ized tasks. 

Contact Employees. Almost every official 
and employee has some public contacts, but 
there are a few whose work consists chiefly 
of meeting and dealing with the public. If 
there is a centralized information and com- 
plaint bureau, employees assigned to this 
bureau are key public relations personnel. 
The counter clerks and receptionists in the 
various departments and offices may also be 
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classed as special public relations employees, 
as may telephone operators and cashiers in 
revenue collecting offices. When these em- 
ployees are selected, special attention should 
be given to their appearance, tact, disposi- 
tion, and other qualities that affect their 
ability to meet the public. After these em- 
ployees have been selected they may be 
given special training for their public rela- 
tions duties. The nature of this training was 
suggested in an earlier article in this series. 
Publicity Staff. If a large volume of re- 
ports and other publicity material is prepared 
and released by the municipal government, it 
may be wise to employ one or more em- 
ployees with special publicity or editorial 
training and experience. The publicity staff 
could assist the several departments, as well 
as the chief administrator and the council, 
in planning, writing, and editing municipal 
reports. If the city uses the radio or motion 
pictures as publicity media, it may even be 
feasible to have on the publicity staff some 
persons experienced in radio script writing 
or in the preparation of film continuity. 
Training Instructors. Another group of 
key public relations officers are the in- 
structors responsible for in-service training. 
This includes not only those instructors giv- 
ing training in special public relations tech- 
niques—the proper use of the telephone, 
how to write a letter, handling complaints, 
preparation of publicity and reports, and so 
forth—but also the instructors responsible 
for training employees in the techniques of 
their day-to-day work. As a matter of fact, 
the training responsibilities of supervisory 
officials are so important that they might 
well be included in this group. In the largest 
cities it may be possible to have a number of 
training instructors in the several depart- 
ments. In the smaller cities, where, except 
for supervisory officers, there are no officials 
specifically charged with training duties, 
outside instructors may be brought in from 
time to time. State boards of vocational edu- 
cation in many states have itinerant in- 
structors available to local governments. 
Local high schools, colleges, and business 
schools may have instructors who can give 
instruction in letter writing, journalism, and 
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other public relations subjects. Arrangements 
may be made with the local telephone com- 
pany for instruction in the proper use of the 
telephone, and local department stores or 
private utility corporations may have per- 
sons qualified to give special instruction in 
handling customer complaints. 

A Public Relations Officer. It is often 
suggested that a municipal government 
should employ a special public relations offi- 
cer or counsel to handle public relations for 
the city. The implication that public rela- 
tions responsibilities can be delegated to any 
one officer or any one office has already been 
rejected, but there may be a place for a 
public relations officer, provided that his 
proper place in the organization is clearly 
understood and also that the officer selected 
has the necessary Gualifications. 

The logical role of a public relations offi- 
cer in a municipal organization is that of an 
aide to the chief administrator. It has 
already been pointed out that the chief 
administrator should be the chief public 
relations officer of the city, and the func- 
tion of a special aide should be to assist the 
chief administrator in planning, co-ordinat- 
ing, and controlling the city’s public relations 
program. Such an aide could help the 
administrator survey and appraise current 
public relations and analyze the weak spots 
in official policies and procedures, and he 
could help to explain the administrator’s 
policies and standards to department heads. 
In addition, the public relations assistant 
might also supervise or even perform certain 
of the specialized public relations services, 
such as the editing of reports, handling in- 
quiries and complaints, and so forth. 

What the public relations assistant should 
not do or be is equally important. There is 
a tendency to conceive of the public relations 
officer as a glorified press agent, a great 
showman, and publicity artist. Such a pub- 
lic relations officer in a city hall would in 
most cases do more harm than good. To 
place a ballyhoo artist in the position of 
public relations officer would distort the 
entire program. Publicity would be exagger- 
ated, while the non-publicity phases of the 
program would be neglected. A dynamic 
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press agent, unfamiliar with administrative 
problems and methods, would be likely to 
offend the operating officials and employees 
and lose their invaluable co-operation in the 
program. Furthermore, the appointment of 
a municipal press agent might easily prove 
to be a boomerang as far as the public is 
concerned. If the public relations program 
is featured by ballyhoo tactics and is headed 
by a press agent, the public may interpret 
the whole program as a propaganda cam- 
paign, with the result that the prestige of the 
city government will be impaired rather than 
enhanced. 

What are the qualifications for a good 
public relations officer? He should have a 
talent for appraising and understanding pub- 
lic attitudes and wishes, whether expressed 
or not. In other words, he needs to be at 
least a practical psychologist. He should also 
understand administrative problems and pro- 
cedures so that he can suggest improvements 
that will win public approval and at the same 
time be feasible from the administrative 
point of view. He should be able to win the 
confidence and co-operation of other officials 
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and employees, for alone he can do very 
little. He should be able to keep himself in 
the background in order to keep the program 
from being a one-man program. If, in addi- 
tion to these general qualifications, he has 
some special skills in the field of publicity, 
so much the better, but his primary job is to 
help the chief administrator plan and co- 
ordinate the program. 

Unfortunately, there is no readily avail- 
able supply of persons with these qualifica- 
tions. Most of the public relations counselors 
in private business have come from the fields 
of journalism or publicity. Some of them 
have done well, but the dangers of entrusting 
a broad public relations program to a pub- 
licity man have been indicated. Some of the 
young men who are finding places as admin- 
istrative assistants in the more progressive 
city halls might be very valuable aides to the 
chief administrator in public relations mat- 
ters. The use of a general administrative 
assistant as a public relations officer has the 
further merit of emphasizing the interrela- 
tionship between public relations problems 
and other problems of administration. 


Preparing the Agenda for Council Meetings 


Who prepares the agenda for council meetings? To what extent 
does the manager discuss with individual councilmen items of busi- 
ness not yet considered by the whole council? Does the manager 
go over the agenda with the council prior to the meeting? 


WENTY city managers replied to a 

questionnaire on this subject. In eight 

cities the clerk prepares the agenda, in 
five the manager prepares it, in three each 
prepare part, in the four other cities special 
methods are used. 

Managers of almost all the cities in which 
the clerk prepares the agenda report that 
they give the agenda careful study in ad- 
vance of the council meeting. Typical is the 
practice in Berkeley, California (82,109) 
where, according to former City Manager 
Hollis R. Thompson, the city clerk uses a 
standard form in typing the agenda on the 
morning of the day the council meets. The 


manager reads all communications which go 
before the council prior to the meeting and 
looks over the ordinances and other routine 
matters that will come before the council. “I 
do not carry on the agenda in detail each of 
the items to be reported upon by the city 
manager,” says Mr. Thompson; “the agenda 
merely lists the item ‘Report by the City 
Manager.’”’ Other council-manager cities 
where the agenda is prepared by the clerk are 
Oakland, Pasadena, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Bangor, Maine; Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; New Rochelle, New York; and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

In four of the five cities where the agenda 
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is prepared by the city manager, it is mailed 
to councilmen in advance of the meeting. 
One city manager, Marshall Morton, Colum- 
bus, Georgia (43,131), reports: “I prepare 
all agenda for commission meetings and on 
the more important matters that I know are 
coming up from the public or that I want to 
bring up myself, I generally write out an 
analysis with complete statistics of the whole 
subject and mail it to the commissioners in 
advance of the meeting so that they may be 
fully posted.” The agenda also is prepared by 
the city manager in East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Schenectady, New York; Wichita Falls, 
Texas; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

The procedure in the three cities where, in 
effect, two agendas are prepared is typified 
by that found in Durham, North Carolina 
(52,037) as reported by City Manager H. A. 
Yancey: ‘“(1) The agenda for the council 
meetings might be listed under two main 
headings: Petitions, official papers, and re- 
quests from citizens that are filed with the 
clerk and presented by him; and (2) the 
balance of the agenda consists of committee 
reports which are written and prepared by 
the manager, and are submitted and read by 
the manager at the meeting. The clerk and 
manager usually check with each other prior 
to the regular council meeting.’’ A somewhat 
similar practice is followed in Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Long Beach, California. 

Two Ohio managers, F. O. Eichelberger 
of Dayton (200,982) and C. O. Sherrill of 
Cincinnati (451,160), report that the mate- 
rial for the agenda is gathered by the man- 
ager’s office and turned over to the clerk for 
inclusion on his official agenda. City Man- 
ager John H. Ames, Ames, Iowa (10,261), 
reports that the mayor prepares an agenda 
in co-operation with the manager and clerk. 
L. P. Cookingham, former city manager of 
Saginaw, Michigan (80,715), did not use an 
agenda in Saginaw: “All matters on which 
reports are to be made are prepared by the 
manager’s office or by department heads and 
sent to the manager’s office prior to the in- 
formal meeting of the council (which is held 
in the afternoon prior to the evening council 
meeting). I read the communications to the 
council myself so that I can emphasize any 
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points which need emphasis. Another reason 
for reading the communications myself is 
that I can give more force and effect to them 
by being thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject. The city clerk reads all petitions and 
communications from outside sources. I feel 
it is unwise to prepare a written agenda prior 
to the meeting for fear that members of the 
council will form an opinion before all the 
facts are presented to them and before all 
councilmen can discuss the problem to- 
gether.” 

City managers are opposed to the practice 
of discussing with individual councilmen 
items of business not yet considered by the 
whole council. Of course, a city manager 
may answer questions of councilmen and talk 
over important matters with council commit- 
tees in advance of meetings, but a few man- 
agers report that they discuss approaching 
business only with the mayor. Most city 
managers, however, believe it is important 
that the manager deal with the council as a 
whole and not show any partiality or prefer- 
ence by giving one councilman more informa- 
tion than another. One manager reports that 
if it is necessary to discuss a matter with a 
councilman, he goes out of his way to discuss 
it with others also. Thus by keeping all 
councilmen equally informed, responsibility 
to the council as a whole is maintained. One 
manager cites another advantage of this pol- 
icy: if matters are discussed with a council- 
man and the manager then decides not to 
follow his advice, the councilman is more 
perturbed than if he were not consulted. 

Nine of the 20 cities have advance execu- 
tive sessions before regular council meetings 
—but these meetings are open to the press 
and, in a few cases, to the public as well. In 
some cities such meetings are held the day 
of the council session; in others a day or so 
in advance. In either case, the purpose of 
the meeting is to acquaint the councilmen 
with the business to be brought up and to 
present certain facts for consideration in 
forming their opinions. These nine cities, 
together with the four cities in which the 
councilmen receive the agenda by mail, make 
a total of 13 of the 20 cities in which coun- 
cilmen see the agenda before the meeting. 
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Special Leaflets, Radio, and Movies 
Used to Inform Citizens 


pees city of Dallas, Texas, has inaugu- 
rated a three-point program for inform- 
ing the public about municipal affairs: 
special leaflets inclosed with water bills, a 
series of radio programs, and a motion 
picture of city functions financed by the 
city’s revenue dollar. 

The leaflets are small, four-page, printed 
circulars which are inclosed with monthly 
water bills. Each circular is devoted to a 
single subject, mainly recent improvements 
of interest to the entire city. For example, 
the current circular contains information 
about the city’s new sewage treatment plant 
and carries three pictures of plant operations. 
The last page of the folder invites citizens to 
listen to the municipal radio series, “This Is 
Dallas,” broadcast over the municipally 
owned station, WRR, each Thursday eve- 
ning. 

Dramatized under the direction of the 
Dallas Little Theater Group, each program 
is devoted to services rendered by a city 
department. Each program is narrated per- 
sonally by City Manager James W. Aston, 
who conducts three fictional characters, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Dallas and their young son 
Johnnie, on an imaginary visit through a city 
department. Character parts in the plays 
are taken by members of the little theater 
and by department heads and city employees 
in the department to which the program is 
devoted. A limited supply of scripts on the 
programs is available for distribution to offi- 
cials of other cities interested in formulating 
a similar series. 

The third medium in the public informa- 
tion program, a 30-minute motion picture 
in color, has just been completed for use by 
luncheon clubs, civic organizations, and for 
runs in the public schools this fall. The pic- 
ture presents the story of the city’s revenue 
dollar, from whence it is derived and the 
services it finances through the various city 
divisions and departments. It is accompanied 
by an off-scene voice explaining details that 
could not be shown pictorially. Produced at 
a cost of $1,500, the picture is planned to 
supplant for a few years the city’s annual 


report in an effort to obtain a wider spread of 
public education than was found possible 
with the printed annual publication. Script 
for the film was written under supervision of 
the city manager’s office, and production was 
carried out by a local producer of commercial 
and advertising films. More than 20 reserva- 
tions had been booked for the film before its 
release—Etcin E. CrUutt, assistant to the 
city manager, Dallas, Texas. 


Local Vendors Not Injured by 
Centralized Purchasing 


CCURATE records of the source of all 
supplies purchased by the city of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, for a period of three months 
disprove the claim that centralized purchas- 
ing takes business from local vendors. During 
the period studied, over 80 per cent of the 
value of all items on which local vendors bid 
was bought locally. Slightly over 19 per cent 
of items on which there were local bids were 
purchased out of town and on nearly two- 
thirds of this there was only one local bidder. 
The study was made, in part, to test the 
validity of the argument that the local mer- 
chant suffers from centralized purchasing. 
Accordingly, for three months a record was 
kept of the source of supply of all purchases. 
During this period purchases totalling $94,- 
000 were made — almost one-third of Sag- 
inaw’s total purchases for the year. Of this 
amount, over $62,000 worth, or just two- 
thirds of the value, was purchased from local 
business establishments, and an additional 
2.8 per cent was purchased from local sales- 
men representing out-of-town concerns. 

Of the remaining $32,000 purchased out- 
of-town, no local vendor offered a bid for a 
satisfactory product on 44 per cent of the 
purchases, and on an added 5 per cent there 
was no local source of supply. On another 
44 per cent, there was never more than one 
local bidder. Finally, then, on only $2,200 of 
purchases did the order go out of town when 
there were two or more local bidders. 

From the preceding analysis, it appears 
that the local bidder is not at a disadvantage 
under centralized purchasing. There are, on 
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the other hand, indications that he fares bet- 
ter under this system. Because adequate 
records of Saginaw’s previous purchasing are 
not available, this study cannot prove that 
more out-of-town purchases were made under 
decentralized purchasing, but analysis of the 
changed conditions indicates such a probabil- 
ity. The local vendor has had more oppor- 
tunities to bid because of the establishment 
of a systematic method of informing him of 
contemplated purchases. Purchases by letter, 
by catalogue, or by contacting a single sales- 
man were discontinued. A study of one par- 
ticular commodity shows that an average of 
3% local bidders to 2% outside bidders sub- 
mitted quotations under decentralized pur- 
chasing, while an average of 524 local bidders 
and 1% outside bidders submitted bids 
under centralized purchasing. Furthermore, 
the local vendor benefits to the extent that 
centralized purchasing results in the elimina- 
tion of buying from the politically favored. 
—Byron J. Rockwoop, formerly purchasing 
and personnel officer, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Action on City Problems by Five State 
Leagues 


— state municipal leagues at their re- 
cent annual conventions adopted resolu- 
tions on widely varying subjects. The Colo- 
rado Municipal League authorized its officers 
to take action to: (1) support legislation 
making council-manager and commission 
government legal optional forms of govern- 
ment; (2) support increasing the city’s share 
of state gasoline and liquor taxes; (3) urge 
the extension of municipal civil service; (4) 
oppose the taxation of intangibles on an ad 
valorem basis; (5) oppose new federal taxes 
other than defense taxes; (6) favor legisla- 
tion permitting codification of ordinances 
and adoption of codes by reference; (7) 
favor legislation which would improve prop- 
erty assessments; (8) appoint a committee 
to develop a plan for a state-wide municipal 
employees’ retirement system; and (9) pro- 
mote lower insurance rates by seeking rate 
adjustments and investigating possibilities of 
mutual municipal insurance. 

The League of Minnesota Municipalities 
adopted resolutions: (1) urging legislation in 
favor of maintaining the four-cent gasoline 
tax and requiring counties to allocate funds 
from this tax to city and village streets; (2) 
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opposing a federal tax on municipal secu- 
rities; (3) opposing the extension of over-all 
tax limitations; (4) favoring consideration 
of collecting delinquent taxes by attaching 
rents and also the selling by the state of land 
acquired by tax delinquency; (5) favoring a 
law to permit cities within dry counties to 
vote to establish municipal liquor stores. 

The Missouri Municipal League also asked 
for increased gas tax funds for cities. Other 
resolutions called for: (1) exemption of city 
purchases from the sales tax; (2) encour- 
agement of regional municipal leagues in the 
state; (3) assistance in promoting uniform 
regulatory and procedural ordinances; (4) 
study of the possibility of withholding auto- 
mobile licenses for non-payment of personal 
property taxes; (5) development of schools 
for municipal officials; and (6) enactment of 
public housing enabling legislation. 

The League of Oregon Cities also desired 
a larger share of gas tax funds for cities. A 
comprehensive study of the state and local 
tax structure was favored by the delegates. 
They endorsed the proposed amendment im- 
proving the six per cent tax limit so that new 
and growing cities and other districts can 
establish a tax base by approval of the 
voters. Improvement of federal-city relation- 
ships was urged by resolutions recommending 
elimination of restrictions on the use of fed- 
eral-aid road funds for city streets; opposing 
proposed federal taxation of municipal secu- 
rities; favoring prompt repeal of legislation 
prohibiting payment of interest on city de- 
mand deposits in federal reserve banks, and 
recommending a federal contribution of not 
less than 90 per cent for new airport con- 
struction without intervention by state 
agencies. Social security rights for public 
employees also won unanimous approval, as 
did a resolution recommending that the state 
use actual fire losses as a base for fire insur- 
ance rates on municipal property. 

The Association of Washington Cities rec- 
ommended the appointment of a committee 
to work with the state auditor in developing 
a definite schedule of costs for each city and 
to encourage an annual audit in every city. 
Other important resolutions were in favor of 
home rule, in favor of studying revisions in 
the public utility district law to give more 
local control to cities, and favoring the repeal 
of a constitutional provision limiting the 
tenure of county officials to two terms. 
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City Operates Summer Camps in 
National Forests 


IVE summer vacation camps — four of 

them on mountain sites within national 
forests — are an outstanding feature of the 
recreation program of the city of Oakland, 
California. This year marks the twentieth 
summer of operation for the oldest of the 
camps — Camp Tuolumme located 125 miles 
from Oakland. Like the city’s second camp 
opened three years later in the Feather River 
region, it is designed and operated to permit 
family groups to enjoy mountain vacations 
on a cost basis. These family camps are 
equipped with central washrooms, rustic 
main buildings, and floored tents. A wide 
variety of recreational events is available 
to the guests. In addition to all outdoor and 
mountain sports there are evening campfire 
and dramatic activities. A total of 1,177 per- 
sons took advantage of the Tuolumme Camp 
in 1939. 

Oakland also operates two supervised 
camps, one for boys and one for girls, ad- 
joining each of the family camps. In the 
1939 season, 73 girls and 48 boys spent one 
or more weeks at their respective camps, 
enjoying a diversified recreational and in- 
structional program similar to that offered by 
private camps, and all conducted under the 
guidance of city paid directors and coun- 
selors. Outdoor games, horseback riding, 
swimming, fishing, and handicrafts are 
among the activities at both camps. Oakland 
also operates a camp for girls located 12 
miles from the heart of the city on part of 
the property of the municipal golf course. It 
is designed to give camping experience to 
girls who lack either the money or time for 
a mountain vacation. 

Weekly fees at the family camps range 
from $5.25 for children under five years of 
age to $12.25 for persons over 18. Similarly, 
daily fees range from 75 cents to $2.40 de- 
pending upon lengths of stay as well as age. 
Single meals and a night’s lodging are also 
available. Fees at the children’s mountain 
camps are about $10 per week with addi- 
tional charges for transportation, medical 
services, and overnight trips. These charges 
cover the salaries for the summer season staff 
and a year-round caretaker, maintenance and 
annual replacement, as well as food and 
equipment for guests. Major improvements 
are taken care of in the annual city budget. 
All employees are selected from eligible lists 


drawn up by the civil service board. The 
managers of the mountain camps are year- 
round employees of the recreation depart- 
ment, thus making a close tie-in to the whole 
recreational program of the city. 

The United States Forest Service gives 
free special use permits to non-profit enter- 
prises of local government—such as these 
camps. The Forest Service believes that 
municipal camps have a definite place in 
their recreation program, particularly when 
they are used to provide low-cost vacations 
for citizens who cannot afford commercial 
resorts. The California region also has seven 
municipal camps operated in national forests 
by the cities of Berkeley, Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, and Stockton. In addition, San Fran- 
cisco maintains a large camp on city-owned 
property within a national forest. There are 
also municipal camps in national forests else- 
where in the United States——Raymonp W. 
ROBERTSON, director of recreation, Oakland, 
California. 


Fire Prevention Taught in the Public 
Schools of Dallas 


AS a first step in a year-round fire preven- 

tion education program in the public 
schools of Dallas, Texas, the Dallas Civitan 
Club, in co-operation with the fire depart- 
ment and the Dallas Fire Prevention Coun- 
cil, has prepared a manual, Fires and How to 
Prevent Them. The manual was suggested 
and written by the fire analyst of the city of 
Dallas who is also an officer of the Club. The 
entire project, therefore, shows how city offi- 
cials can profit from membership in service 
clubs. The contents include information on 
the history of fire protection and fire preven- 
tion, lessons on individual fire hazards, and 
simple illustrations understandable to the 
pupils. 

Each pupil who enrolls in the Junior Fire 
Prevention Council will receive an inspector’s 
badge and membership card. Promotions to 
the rank of lieutenant or captain will be 
earned by correcting fire hazards in the 
school and at home and filling out a pre- 
scribed form, signed by the owner or occu- 
pant of the building where the hazard was 
found. At the end of the year the pupil in 
each of the 68 schools who has corrected the 
most hazards will be named battalion chief 
of his school for the next year, and the pupil 
who has done most to further fire prevention 
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will receive a gold badge and be named fire 
prevention chief for all public schools. 

The manual, which the students are in- 
vited to take from the school library on their 
cards, contains many helpful suggestions that 
adults would profit from reading. Subjects 
of the lessons are: good housekeeping, 
matches and smoking, spontaneous ignition, 
gasoline (inflammable liquids) , dangers from 
fire in homes, what to do in case of fire. 

The school fire prevention education pro- 
gram, the annual spring clean-up campaign, 
radio programs, and talks before civic and 
service clubs, are all part of the campaign 
to cut fire losses in Dallas by at least 50 per 
cent within one to two years.—W. R. Forp, 
fire analyst, city of Dallas. 


Ireland Adopts County-Manager Plan 
For All Counties 


‘Tt parliament of the Irish Free State on 
June 5 passed a bill which provides that 
every county in Ireland shall have a county 
manager. Managers are to be appointed by 
a central authority and cannot be removed 
by the county council without the consent 
of the minister for local government and 
public health. The first step in the appoint- 
ment procedure is for the minister to request 
the Local Appointments Commissioners to 
recommend a person for appointment. This 
Commission is also a central body and is 
named by the executive council of the par- 
liament. The Commission in turn appoints 
a local board which interviews candidates 
and makes a selection on the basis of train- 
ing, experience, and the respective showings 
of candidates in the oral interview. Only one 
candidate is chosen by this board and in turn 
is recommended by the Local Appointments 
Commissioners to the minister for local 
government. The minister must appoint the 
person so selected and the local council has 
no alternative but to accept the candidate. 

The law provides that in the case of the 
first county managers appointed the name 
of the present county secretary shall be cer- 
tified if he is a candidate and is suitable for 
the office. Managers are to hold office until 
they die, resign, or are removed from office. 
The manager can be removed only by reso- 
lution passed by not less than a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the county council 
and sanctioned by the minister. 

This new law extends to all of the 26 
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administrative counties in Ireland. Twelve 
of the counties are to be grouped under six 
managers. The county manager is to be the 
manager for every elective body in the 
county which means that the functions of 
numerous special districts and boards will 
be taken over by the counties. Cork in 1929 
was the first city in Ireland to operate under 
the manager plan. In 1930 the plan was 
extended to Dublin and Dun Laoghaire and 
in 1934 to Limerick. Under the new law the 
offices of city manager and county manager 
of Dublin are to be held by the same person. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AUGUST 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Curers—Spokane, Washington, August 5-8. 
Managing Director, Ralph J. Scott, 24 West 
40 Street, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoticE—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Director, Edward J. 
Kelly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Baltimore, Maryland, September 
9-12. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAw 
OrFicers — Philadelphia, September 9-13. 
Director, John A. McIntire, 730 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERs’ Asso- 
cIaATION—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXEC- 
uTIvEs—Cleveland, Ohio, September 24-27. 
Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 
422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 30-October 4. 
Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Increasing Property Tax Collection 


HE city of White Bear Lake, Minnesota, 

has been advised in an opinion by the at- 
torney-general of that state that the city would 
be acting within its powers if it enacted an or- 
dinance withholding licenses to engage in cer- 
tain occupations from persons who were de- 
linquent in their property taxes. Such a method 
would be similar to that used in other cities in 
withholding automobile licenses if property 
taxes are not paid. 


Noon-Time In-Service Training 


Noon-hour classes for county employees in 
English, psychology and advanced stenography 
are the newest development in the large in-serv- 
ice training program of San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia. Over 20 students attend the courses con- 
ducted by teachers who are on the staff of, and 
paid by, the vocational division of the San 
Diego City Schools. Classes meet either once 
or twice a week. 


Neon Traffic Control Device 


Neon-lighted traffic lines consisting of neon 
tubing placed under a red transparent covering 
of plastic material imbedded in, and flush with, 
the pavement surface are being used experimen- 
tally in Little Rock, Arkansas. The units, made 
up in 30 and 60-inch lengths, are said to be 
clearly visible in heavy fogs, rain, and glare of 
oncoming cars. 


Protest Bid For Professional Work 


Fighting the growing tendency of cities to call 
for bids on professional engineering work, the 
Arizona section of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers recently appointed a committee 
to review plans submitted to cities by success- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


ful bidders on such contracts. This committee is 
determining whether the services given mu- 
nicipalities under such contracts are of a high 
standard. The Society’s Code of Ethics pro- 
hibits reviewing an engineer’s work for his client 
but permits reporting such unprofessional con- 
duct as inadequate or incomplete plans. 


Most Assessors Are Elected 


Ninety per cent of the assessors of the 23,000 
primary assessment districts in this country are 
elected rather than appointed to their office, 
although there has been a slight trend toward 
more appointed assessors in recent years. County 
assessors are almost always elected, but city 
assessors are typically appointed. Approximately 
650 of the 1,000 city primary assessment dis- 
tricts have appointed assessors. Furthermore, 
in more than 60 per cent of the cities over 5,000 
population where assessors are elected nonpar- 
tisan ballots are used. 


Community Forests Increase in Number 


Community forests, virtually unknown in this 
country before 1910, have grown to 1,500 in 
number since Newington, New Hampshire, bor- 
rowed the idea from Europe in that year. An 
estimated three million acres of forest land is 
now owned by cities, schools, hospitals, and 
churches, chiefly in New York, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, California, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and New Hampshire. The forests provide new 
growths of trees for watersheds, recreation 
areas, and frequently bring in revenue from 
sale of mature timber or provide cordwood for 
needy families. 


State Provides Fire Training Trucks 


Fireman training in Massachusetts has been 
expanded by the addition of a completely 
equipped panel delivery-type truck, furnished 
and operated by the state department of edu- 
cation in co-operation with the state fire chiefs’ 
club. The truck contains all commonly used 
items of fire service equipment, a good deal of 
which was donated. 


Municipal Parking Lots 
The city of Sturgis, Michigan, has used money 


in its electric utility fund to purchase two junk 
yards adjacent to the business section for con- 
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version into municipal parking lots. There will 
be no fees for parking, parking time will be un- 
limited, and attendants will be on hand during 
rush periods. Manistee, Michigan, operates two 
free parking lots on privately owned property 
obtained in exchange for abatement of taxes. 


Joint Plan for Electric Power 


The municipal light plant of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has signed a contract with the federal gov- 
ernment’s Bonneville project for the connection 
of their generation and transmission systems. 
Exchange of surplus power up to 100,000,000 
kilowatt hours was arranged for, with each party 
agreeing to accept payment in kind. Arrange- 
ment also was made for additional power in 
case of a breakdown in either system, each party 
agreeing to supply the other with power. 


Frequency Modulation for Police Radios 


Frequency modulation radio equipment, an 
extremely important recent invention, has been 
installed in the complete state-wide network of 
the Connecticut State Police. The greatest ad- 
vantage of frequency modulation is the sup- 
pression of natural and man-made static, but 
it also improves operations in hilly terrain. 
Original cost of the equipment is approximately 
the same as that of conventional equipment but 
Connecticut estimates lower operating costs. 


Combination Water Tower and City Hall 


The town of Lake, Wisconsin, is boasting of 
the completion of its new water tower building 
which contains not only a 1,000,000 gallon 
tank and pumping station but also municipal 
offices, jail cells, a heating plant, etc. The water 
tank is in the upper half of the tower; below it 
are four floors of offices, the jail, and a basement 
containing pumping equipment. The ground 
floor includes four one-story wings, the roofs 
of which may be flooded in summer with 55 de- 
gree water for cooling purposes. 


City and State Give Joint Exam 


In its announcement of an examination for 
public health nurse held recently, the city of 
Madison, Wisconsin, stated that the exam would 
be held in connection with exams in the same 
field conducted by the state bureau of personnel, 
and that the state lists would be culled if a 
sufficient number of qualified persons were not 
available from the city’s list. 


WPA Statistics 


Two million persons were employed on WPA 
projects as of May 15, 1940. They were dis- 
tributed as follows: 43 per cent on roads and 
streets, 7 per cent on publicly owned or op- 
erated utilities, 8 per cent on public buildings, 
6 per cent on recreational facilities, 3 per cent 
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on conservation, 25 per cent on professional and 
service projects, and 5 per cent on other proj- 
ects. The WPA also reports that from June, 
1936, to April, 1940, the percentage of the cost 
of projects contributed by sponsors increased 
from 10 per cent to 25.4 per cent. During the 
same period, total expenditures of both federal 
and sponsors’ funds stood at over nine billion 
dollars. 


Another Novel Parking Plan 


The merchants affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hollywood, California, have orig- 
inated a new method of paying for customers’ 
parking. The merchants purchase from the 
chamber of commerce five-cent stamps. One 
stamp is given customers with each dollar pur- 
chase and parking lot owners accept these 
stamps in payment of parking fees. These stamps 
are later redeemed by the chamber from park- 
ing lot operators. 


WPA Priority to Defense Projects 


Nearly a score of municipal airports are in- 
cluded in a total of 93 projects which have been 
given priority by the WPA on advice from the 
War and Navy Departments that these projects 
are of first importance in national defense. Other 
types of WPA work to be expedited include 
construction of housing and other facilities for 
enlarged military garrisons, camps and canton- 
ment construction, and various improvements in 
navy yards. 


Radio Program Aids Safety Campaign 


The “Traffic Tribunal,” an unusual traffic 
safety program which asks the public for criti- 
cisms, suggestions, and questions, plays an im- 
portant part in the safety campaign of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. An estimated 115,- 
000 regular listeners hear two police officers 
answer questions and complaints received by 
mail from listeners together with a discussion 
of suggestions and problems on traffic safety. 
As a feature on the program, the safety bureau 
investigates every report on locations which 
need signals, more police protection, or other 
regulations. A penny post card to the radio 
station is all that is required to get action from 
a complaint or suggestion. 


Moving Cities 

Hill, New Hampshire, a town of 100 popula- 
tion, becomes the fourth city since 1937 to plan 
a complete removal of the city to a new site. 
Shawneetown, Illinois, and Leavenworth, Indiana, 
both moved to higher ground after the 1937 
flood, and Greenville, Missouri is planning to 
move to avoid backwater of a new dam. In 
all four places, modern plans have been adopted 
for the new locations. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 

















Sam O. LAWHON 


Louis B. Cartwright. — Appointed city 
manager of Rochester, New York, on May 
31, 1940. Born in Ontario County, New 
York on April 20, 1895. Education: A. B. 
degree, 1917, in economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Experience: certified public account- 
ant, Price, Waterhouse, and Company, New 
York City and Los Angeles, 1918-24; certi- 
fied public accountant, Jackson, Zaenglein & 
Ellis, Rochester, 1924-28; auditor and dep- 
uty comptroller, City of Rochester, 1928-37; 
city comptroller, Rochester, 1938-40. 

Sam O. Lawhon.—Appointed city man- 
ager of San Angelo, Texas, on April 9, 1940. 
Born in San Angelo on October 28, 1901. 
Education: three years of high school. Ex- 
perience: ranch work; work in drug store, 
followed by ownership of a drug store; 
deputy tax collector of Tom Green County, 
Texas, 1925-28; tax collector of San Angelo, 
1928 to time of appointment as manager. 

George F. Miller. — Appointed town 
manager of Randolph, Vermont, on April 23, 
1940. Born in Groton, Vermont, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1890. Education: B.S. in C. E., 
Norwich University, 1913; graduate work in 
secondary education, University of Vermont. 
Experience: clerk and estimator, Vermont 
Marble Company, Proctor, Vermont, 1913- 
17; farm management, 1917-24, and also 
principal, Peacham Academy, 1920-24; 
supervising principal in school system, Mil- 
ton, Vermont, 1924-27; resident engineer, 


GEORGE W. SEELEY 


W. Morcan Works 


Vermont State Highway Department, 1928- 
34; village superintendent and engineer, vil- 
lage of Randolph, 1934-40, a position he will 
continue to hold. 

George W. Seeley. — Appointed city 
manager of Tucson, Arizona, on May 20, 
1940. Born in Ramirena, Texas, on August 
12, 1895. Education: two years at Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Experience: commissioned 
officer, United States Army, 1916-19; copper 
smelting research and drafting, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, Douglas, Arizona, 1919-21; as- 
sistant construction engineer and later chief 
engineer in charge of design, construction, 
and maintenance, Apache Power Company, 
Benson, Arizona, 1921-30; field engineer, 
1931, commissioner of streets, 1931-37, and 
city engineer and superintendent of streets, 
1937-40, all in city of Tucson. 

W. Morgan Works. — Appointed city 
manager of Longview, Texas, on June 1, 
1940. Born in Sherman, Texas, March 16, 
1895. Education: attended business college. 
Experience: cost accountant and later en- 
gaged in engineering sales work in Califor- 
nia; city manager Sherman, Texas, 1932 to 
the time of appointment at Longview. 


(Correction: The names of Raymond 
Edmonds and Clyde E. Swank were inadver- 
tently transposed under their pictures on 
page 185 of the June issue of Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT.—Editor. ) 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. The Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. (Available only in 
connection with the training course, $25.) 
This book discusses the principal techniques 

which successful municipal administrators have 
found most effective in the management of 
cities. Designed particularly for the chief ad- 
ministrator and those studying over-all adminis- 
tration, it discusses the problems of organiza- 
tion, direction, and control; the administrator’s 
part in the functions of personnel training, fi- 
nance, research, and planning; the responsibility 
of the administrator for relations with council, 
with outside agencies, and with the public; and 
the administration of legal services and property 
management. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION. 
By George D. Butler. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 1940. 547pp. $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive volume interpreting 
community recreation, its significance, objec- 
tives, program content, and operating methods. 


STRETCHING THE City Fire INSURANCE 
Dottar. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 12pp. 


50 cents. 

This pamphlet presents in some detail the ex- 
perience of Madison, Wisconsin, and Winnetka, 
Illinois, in accomplishing large savings in fire 
insurance on city-owned properties by use of 
methods new to most cities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE ANNUAL REPORT TO EMPLOYEES. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 1940. 52pp. 

County GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By Russel H. Ewing. School of Commerce, 
— of Denver, Denver. 1940. 100pp. 

1.00. 

How To PLan A PusBiic RELATIONS PROGRAM. 
By Mary S. Routzahn. Social Work Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 1939. 
20pp. 50 cents. 

HuMAN-RELATIONS MANUAL FOR EXECUTIVES. 
By Carl Heyel. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
roy West 42 Street, New York. 1939. 253pp. 

2.00. 

New ENGLAND TOWN MEETING; SAFEGUARD OF 
Democracy. By John Gould. Stephen Daye 
gen Brattleboro, Vermont. 1940. 60pp. 

1.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT, STATE AND LOCAL. 
By Jacob Tanger and Harold F. Alderfer. 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1939. 
467pp. $3.00. 

RaDIO AND MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
ay Place, Washington, D. C. 1940. 44pp. 

1.00. 

Wuo’s Boss? A Story in Pictures About the 

Citizen and His Government. National Mu- 


nicipal League, 299 Broadway, New York. 
1940. 24pp. 15 cents. 


EDUCATION 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
AVERAGE DartLy ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA 
Scuoots. California Taxpayers Association, 
775 Subway Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles. 
1940. 26pp. 2 parts. 

SAFETY EpUCATION; EIGHTEENTH YEARBOOK. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 544pp. $2. 


FINANCE 


EQUALIZATION AGENCIES. National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 58pp. $1.00. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES HAVING A 
POPULATION OF OVER 100,000: 1937. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 30pp. 5 cents. 

INSTALLMENT PAYMENT OF CURRENT PROPERTY 
TAxEs. Illinois Legislative Council, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 1940. 15pp. 

PROPERTY TAXES; Symposium CONDUCTED BY 
THE Tax Poxicy Leacue, Inc., DECEMBER 
27-29, 1939. The League, 907 Broadway, 
New York. 1940. 288pp. $2.50. 

Tax COLLECTION System UseEpD For REAL Es- 
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THE PICK OF 


TATE AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN VIRGINIA 
MunicIPALities. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 
1940. 8pp. 25 cents. 


FIRE 


FrrE DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT. Educational 
Committee of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 
1940. 25 cents. ; 

RURAL AND INTER-City Frre Service. North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, 704 Ral- 
eigh Building, Raleigh. 1940. 8pp. 25 cents. 


HOUSING 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONS IN URBAN Low-RENT 
Hovustnc. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
19pp. 50 cents. 

HousING AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 

HovusING IN SCANDINAVIA; URBAN AND RURAL. 
By John Graham, Jr. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1940. 223pp. 
$2.50. 

Hovusinc Stupy Course. Committee on Hous- 
ing, Welfare Council, 44 East 23 Street, New 
York. 1940. 3lpp. 50 cents. 

IN-SERVICE APPRENTICESHIPS IN HousING MAN- 
AGEMENT. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
Opp. 25 cents. 

RESIDENTIAL VACANCY SURVEYS, 1928-39. By 
S. B. Barber. United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 24pp. 10 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


COMPARATIVE SALARY DATA For VArious Posi- 
TIONS IN VIRGINIA Cities. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond. 1940. 12pp. 25 cents. 

Factors INVOLVED IN PENSION LEGISLATION FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES IN ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 1940. 43pp. 

SURVEY OF PuBLIC PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS. By Clay 
M. Ross. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University, Virginia. 1939. $1.00. 

VACATIONS AND Sick LEAVE For City Em- 
PLOYEES; DATA GATHERED BY THE NEw YorRK 
STATE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL INFORMATION. 
New York State Conference of Mayors, city 
hall, Albany. 4pp. 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION PROVISIONS FOR 
Pusiic ScHoot EMpLoyYEEsS. National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1940. 42pp. 15 cents. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


AvtaTION Gets Down TO EARTH; THE GROW- 
ING NEED FOR PuBLIC LANDING FIELDs. By 
Stedman S. Hanks. Aviation Information 
Service, 80 Boylston Street, Boston. 1940. 
121pp. $2.00. 

1938 OrricE BurLpInG EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE 
Report. National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, 134 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. $5.00. 

PREPARATION OF REFUSE FOR COLLECTION. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 49pp. 50 
cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ROADSIDE PLANTING; PRAC- 
TICES THAT WILL MAKE WISCONSIN HIGH- 
ways More BEAUTIFUL. Highway Commis- 
sion, State Office Building, Madison. 1939. 


20pp. 
RECREATION 
EDUCATIONAL PoLIcrIEs FoR COMMUNITY REC- 
REATION. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 3lpp. 10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


Driver LICENSE EXAMINATION PROCEDURE. 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 839-41 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 91pp. 

Driver Manuva. American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. 839-41 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1940. 4ipp. 

Facts You NEep To KNow TO BE A SAFE 
Driver. Division of Motor Vehicles, Box 
1298, Richmond. 1939. 24pp. 

Ou Say Can You See? By E. R. Sherbaum. 
Safety Division, Highway Department, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 1940. 25pp. 

REPORT ON STREET TRAFFIC SURVEY, 1938-39. 
City Planning Commission, Sacramento, Cali- 


fornia. 1940. 
UTILITIES 


Bus Facts; A PUBLICATION OF FACTS AND Fic- 
URES OF THE Motor Bus INDUSTRY AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1939. National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 60pp. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE REQUIRING OF 
AN ADVANCE DEPOSIT FOR WATER SERVICE IN 
Vircinia CiTrEs AND .Towns. League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, 
Richmond. 1940. 7pp. 25 cents. 

UniFrorM SysTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR WATER 
UTILiTIEs PRESCRIBED BY THE ILLINOIS Com- 
MERCE ComMMIssmON, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 166pp. $1.50. 

WatTeR Works MANUAL FOR WASHINGTON 
Crtres. By Ronald Wolf. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 1940. 49pp. 























Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











APPOINTMENTS 


G. LyLe BELSLEy, director of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
has been granted a leave of absence for an in- 
definite period to become an assistant to Wil- 
liam H. McReynolds, liaison officer for per- 
sonnel management in the executive office of 
the President of the United States. Mr. 
McReynolds also is secretary of the Council of 
National Defense. 

NorMAN N. GILL, staff member of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, has been ap- 
pointed municipal reference librarian of the city 
of Milwaukee as the result of a nation-wide 
civil service examination. Mr. Gill, a graduate 
of the University of Chicago in 1932 and at one 
time a staff member of the International City 
Managers’ Association, has also worked for the 





Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council, the St. Louis 
Governmental Research Institute, and the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. 

FRANK W. HERRING, executive director of the 
American Public Works Association, has been 
granted a leave of absence until January 1, 
1941, to accept the post of assistant director of 
the National Resources Planning Board in 
charge of the division engaged in public works 
programming. 

WALTER C. PETERSON has been appointed city 
clerk of Los Angeles as a result of a recent 
civil service examination. Mr. Peterson has com- 
pleted ten years of service on the staff of the 
city’s Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, and 
previously served in the city library department 
and in the controller’s office. 





SAFE—COMFORTABLE SEATING 


will stimulate interest in yout zecreation 











program! 


Universal bleachers now 
serve hundreds of school and 
civic recreation centers. Sup- 
plied in either wood or steel, 
our design provides maximum 
safety and comfort at moder- 
ate cost. 

Universal bleachers are easy 
to erect and embody many new 
and unusual features; write to- 
day for descriptive bulletins. 


Universal Steel Bleachers, as shown 
at the left, provide direct support for 
each row of seat and foot boards... 
eliminate needless dead weight and 
maintain an exceptionally high safety 
factor . .. are easy to transport and 
may be erected in total or in part to 
suit your immediate need. Write for 
informative details. 


We also make folding bleachers for 
permanent indoor use. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


606 S. NEIL STREET @© CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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